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Two buildings 
and parking lot 
among projects 


By Katie Barry 
Staff Writer 


Students returning to St. 
Michael’s College this fall have 
been greeted by a different cam- 
pus than the one they left in the 
spring. 

Cashman Hall, the new resi- 
dence hall, was completed this 
summer and is full of students 
this semester. The Nicolle Hall 

_lawn is now a construction site 
for the Hoehl Welcome Center, 
where work began in August. 

There are other changes, as 
well. Parking zones are different, 
and there is a new road between 
the 100s Townhouses and 


> aia Hall. 


- Many students who arrived 
on campus this fall complained 
of parking difficulties. Physical 
Plant Director David Cutler said 
the college created one parking 
space for every bed in Cashman 
Hall — about 120 spaces. When 
construction forced the college to 
remove 50 faculty parking spots, 
the college expanded the amount 
of faculty parking by removing 
student parking spots in the Ross 
Sports Center lot. About the same 
number of student parking spots 
are available, Cutler said, just in 
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Construction clutters campus 
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With the Chapel of St. Michael the Archangel in the background, construction workers break from working 
on the Hoehl Welcome Center. Work began in August and is scheduled for completion in June. 


different locations. 

Sophomore Meghan Meyer 
said she would like to see other 
changes made in parking desig- 
nations. “There’s almost no visi- 
tor parking. I don’t think we 
accommodate visitors well,” she 
said. 

To improve the parking situ- 
ation, the college has applied for 
a permit to build a parking lot on 
the other side of Vermont 15. 
However, construction cannot 
begin until the state approves the 
permit. 

Changes to housing have 
been even greater with the addi- 
tion of Cashman Hall. The resi- 


dence was designed to encourage 
interaction among students. 
Residents live in suites with six 
to eight single bedrooms in each 
suite. Each suite has a common 
living room, and there are many 
other common living spaces, 
including kitchens on each floor, 
the great room on the first floor 
and a few classrooms. 

Senior Matt Killeen said the 
attempts to increase student inter- 
action have had mixed results. “I 
know my suitemates better than I 
would know the other people in a 
single floor, but I don’t know the 
people in the other suites,” he 
said. “The suites are pretty isolat- 


Observatory receives new lid 


By Josh Kessler 
News Editor 


In a well-groomed grassy 
field nearly 50 feet from Vermont 
15 sits the Holcomb Observatory, 
a small building covered in the 
back by yellow scaffolding. This 
week the 125-square-foot struc- 
ture received a new dome, 
replacing the one that had topped 
it since construction in 1939. 

The observatory, named for 
former St. Michael’s math pro- 
fessor William M. Holcomb, has 
endured 63 years on the school's 
campus, but when a mechanism 
that helps open the dome broke 
two years ago, the time came for 
the dome to be replaced. On 
Monday, the Ash Manufacturing 
Co. installed the observatory’s 
new Ash-Dome lid. 

“Tt was probably a year-and- 
a-half, two years ago when it 


finally just gave in and we had to 
kind of find a way to fix it,” said 
Dr. William Karstens, assistant 
professor of physics. “So we 
went through some campaigning 
to figure out how to get the 
money for replacing it.” 

Karstens said the $20,000 
needed to replace the dome was 
collected by Jan Sheeran in the 
Provost’s Office and not donated 
by benefactors. 

“Twenty thousand dollars 
isn’t something you just sort of 
pop up with,” he said. “It’s diffi- 
cult because it’s sort of a Catch- 
22: [grant writers] want to see 
usage and it sort of wasn’t being 
used because it was kind of bro- 
ken.” 

In years past, the observato- 
ry has been open to the public, 
including school tours. 


See DOME, Page 2 


ed.” 

Cashman Hall cost $7.5 mil- 
lion to build, a figure that 
includes everything from the 
architects to the bricks and the 
furniture in the rooms. The col- 
lege will try to recoup somé of 
the construction costs by using 
the building to host summer pro- 
grams, such as soccer camps and 
ESL instruction. 

The building was named 
after Edmund J. Cashman Jr., a 
1958 St. Michael’s graduate. 
Cashman served as a trustee for 
the college for many years. 


See CONSTRUCTION, Page 3 
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abduction 
puts focus 
on safety 


By Josh Kessler 
News Editor 


Nearly two years have 
passed since an international St. 
Michael’s College student was 
killed in Winooski. Recently, 
another off-campus incident 
involving an international stu- 
dent has raised questions regard- 
ing student security and has 
drawn the focus of local and 
school law-enforcement offi- 
cials. 

At about 4 p.m. Sept. 6, a 
21-year-old South Korean stu- 
dent was walking along College 
Parkway toward Winchester 
Place when a man began follow- 
ing her in a white sport utility 
vehicle and approached her three 
times. The final time he tried to 
force her into his vehicle, but she 
resisted and ran. She reported the 
incident four days later. 

“She clearly did everything 
right by not stopping the first few 
times,” Colchester Police Cpl. 
Charlie Cole said. “She was not 
able to provide a composite 
drawing because she was con- 
centrating on getting away.” 


See ABDUCTION, Page 3 
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Workers install Holcomb Observatory’s new dome on Monday morning. 
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St. Michael’s College Security Log 


Excerpts from the Sept. 12-19 security reports. Courtesy of the St. Michael’s College Office of Security. 


Thursday, Sept. 12 
12:43 a.m. Security issue at Ryan Hall 


1:33 a.m. Animal complaint at Purtill Hall 

1:53 a.m. Suspicious persons at 300s Townhouses 
2:05 a.m. Suspicious persons at Jeanmarie Hall 
3:56 a.m. Escort to Linnehan Hall 


12:36 p.m. Suspicious persons at Ryan Hall 
4:13 p.m. Complaint at Salmon Hall 


5:20 p.m. Medical assistance at Salmon Hall 
9:34 p.m. Complaint at Lyons Hall 

11:18 p.m. Complaint at unspecified location 
11:57 p.m. Harassment at 100s Townhouses 


Friday, Sept. 13 
12:16 a.m. Safety incident at Ryan Hall 
12:55 a.m. Alarm at Linnehan Hall 
1:02 a.m. Escort to 100s Townhouses 
1:42 a.m. Harassment at 100s Townhouses 


Saturday, Sept. 14 


12:20 a.m. Drug violation at Tarrant Center 
6:20 p.m. Suspicious persons at Ryan Hall 
9:39 p.m. Suspicious persons at Johnson Avenue 
11:23 p.m. Noise complaint at Tarrant Center 


Sunday, Sept. 15 


12:42 a.m. Disorderly conduct at 200s Townhouses 
1:21 a.m. Noise complaint at Tarrant Center 
1:55 a.m. Stolen vehicle at Hamel Hall 
2:05 a.m. Safety incident at Ryan Hall 


3:30 a.m. Drunkenness at Ryan Hall 


2:10 a.m. Alarm at Linnehan Hall 
2:22 a.m. Escort to Durick Library 


2:46 a.m. Escort to Joyce Hall 
4:03 a.m. Alcohol violation at Ross Sports Center 
9:53 p.m. Escort to off-campus location 
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FAST FACT 


On Sept. 29, 1988, Stacy 
Allison of Portland, Ore., 
scales 29,035-foot Mount 
Everest as the first 
American woman to reach 
the world’s highest point. 


7:01 a.m. Alarm at Hodson Hall 

3:00 p.m. Odor violation at Ryan Hall 
4:55 p.m. Vandalism at Lower 40 

5:15 p.m. Vandalism at 200s Townhouses 
10:00 p.m. Assault at Quad area 


Monday, Sept. 16 


12:04 a.m. Alarm at Purtill Hall 


12:57 a.m. Suspicious persons at Ross Sports Center — 
2:02 a.m. Disorderly conduct at Ryan Hall 


4:48 a.m. Complaint at College Parkway 


Continued from Page 1 


Additionally, Karstens said 
the Vermont Astronomical 
Society has voiced an interest in 
using the facility. However, those 
most affected by the observatory 
repair are students in lecturer 
Patricia Bunt’s astronomy class- 
es. 

“T think it will be neat (to use 
the observatory),” sophomore 
Natalie Cox said. “I think that 
will definitely hold my interest 
more than a lecture. I think we’re 
really lucky we have the option. 
We can do more hands-on things 
than [using] textbooks.” 

Freshman Matthew Tedeschi 
said he has not declared a major 
yet, but is intrigued by astrono- 
my. “I’ve always had an interest,” 
he said, adding that he took an 
astronomy class in high school 
and wants to work for NASA 
someday. 

Bunt, who is in her first 
semester as a physics lecturer, is 
pleased with the dome’s repairs 
and anticipates taking her stu- 


dents on frequent visits to the 
building. She also said she might 
establish a night lab for her stu- 
dents to study the night’s sky. 

“That would be awesome,” 
Tedeschi said. “I’d rather do that 
than sit in front of a computer.” 

Student enthusias is a wel- 
come sign to Karstens, who said 
only one physics major has 
devoted her time to the study of 
astronomy. ’ 

“We have a senior now that 
is very interested in astronomy — 
Sarah McGregor —and she would 
have been out there a lot,” 
Karstens said. “Unfortunately, 
during her time here is when 
things were just broken, and she 
didn't get a chance to really make 
use of it.” 

In addition to the dome 
repairs, another $15,000 is being 
sought to replace the telescope. 
The telescope, measuring 12 
inches in diameter, would be 
replaced with a 16-inch instru- 
ment. Karstens said he hopes a 
new telescope will allow them to 
download what the students view 


*South Dakota 





12:45 p.m. Unlawful entry at off-campus location 


7:56 p.m. Safety incident at Linnehan Hall 
11:13 p.m. Escort to Durick Library 


Tuesday, Sept. 17 
4:44 a.m. Suspicious persons at 100s Townhouses 
5:05 a.m. Damaged property at sand pit 


10:22 p.m. Towed vehicle at Tarrant Center 


11:43 p.m. Escort to Durick Library 
11:50 p.m. Safety incident at Founders Hall 
11:59 p.m. Medical assistance at Lyons Hall 


Wednesday, Sept. 18 
12:40 a.m. Escort to Fanny Allen Hospital 
6:03 a.m. Suspicious persons at Hamel Hall 
1:32 p.m. Suspicious persons at Ryan Hall 
5:24 p.m. Odor violation at Joyce Hall 
9:53 p.m. Odor violation at Alumni Hall 
11:01 p.m. Odor violation at Purtill Hall 


Thursday, Sept. 19 


1:29 p.m. Motor vehicle accident at Hodson Hall 
5:42 p.m. Animal complaint at 400s Townhouses 


DOME: After two years, observatory usable 








Photo by Cate Westberg 


A peek inside the Holcomb Observatory reveals the sole means of 
accessing the new dome. Astronomy lecturer Patricia Bunt hopes to hold 
night labs for her astronomy classes in the facility. 


onto computers. 

For now, Karstens is happy 
to have the observatory back in 
working order. 

“The hope is we’ll be up and 


EXTENDED SERVICE TRIPS INFORMATIONAL 


MEETINGS 


Learn about volunteer opportunities for a week of 

service outside of Vermont during Winter, Spring or 

Summer breaks. 
Wednesday, September 25th and Thursday, September 


26th 


6:00-7:00 pm 
Upper Room of the Chapel 
You only need to attend ONE meeting. 
Applications will be available at the meeting! 


SPONSORED BY M.0O.V.E. 


* Kentucky 


* Selma 


For more information, contact the M.O.V.E office 


in Alliot Hall 


* New 
Orleans 


running and get it used,” 
Karstens said. “That’s what it’s 
there for. It’s such a prominent 
structure; we want it up and run- 
ning.” 


* Hartford 


*NY.C. * Long 


.¢ Island 


* Baltimore 
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CONSTRUCTION: Work continues on Hoehl Center site 


Continued from Page 1 


Shortly before he died in 2000, 
he gave $1.5 million to the busi- 
ness and accounting departments. 

The college decided to name 
the new dorm after him in recog- 
nition of his many years of serv- 
ice and generosity to the college. 

Across the street, construc- 
tion on the Hoehl Welcome 
Center is just beginning. Work on 
the site started in August and is 
expected to wrap up June 20. The 
$6.2 million center is funded in 
part by a gift from Robert and 






“We'll be looking at 


building another 
Cashman Hall very 
soon.” 


David Cutler, physical 
plant director 


Cynthia Hoehl. Robert Hoehl, a 
former college trustee, wanted 
the college to have new facilities 
for receiving visitors equal to 
those of comparable schools. 


Photo by Luke Hudak 


Construction vehicles and workers have become familiar sights on cam- 
pus since construction began on Cashman Hall in the spring. 


Continued from Page 1 


However, Cole said it would 
have helped if the woman had 
reported the incident immediate- 
ly so police could have combed 
the area for suspects. 

“Her attention was drawn to 
this vehicle while she was walk- 
ing (near) the Johnson Avenue 
area,” Cole said. The man drove 
by the woman once before turn- 
ing the vehicle around and 
approaching the woman again 
near Cumberland Farms. 

Jacqui Samale, the coordina- 
tor of international student activ- 
ities at St. Michael’s, said the 
woman continued along College 
Parkway and entered Winchester 
Place via a walkway near Camp 
Johnson. 

Meanwhile, the man drove 
into Fort Ethan Allen before 
tracking the woman down in the 
Winchester Place complex. At 
that point, the man left the vehi- 
cle, approached her and tried 
talking to her. When the woman 
refused to respond, the man 
grabbed her and tried to force her 
toward the vehicle, but the 
woman broke away and ran from 
the man without further incident. 

“The self defense maneuver 
of ‘push-and-rush’ certainly 
helped her,” said Peter Soons, the 
school’s director of safety and 
security. He said it is also impor- 
tant in that type of situation to 
have “the foresight to think and 
not get so flustered that you lose 
your sense; keeping your wits 
about you is also key.” 

The investigation has stalled, 
Cole said. “Barring any new 
information from potential wit- 
nesses, there is nothing active 


Prospective students are current- 
ly received in the Klein Center, a 
renovated former military bar- 
racks between St. Edmund’s Hall 
and the McCarthy Arts Center. 
Jerry Flanagan, the vice 
president for admission and 
enrollment management, said the 
14,085-square-foot building will 
house all of the college’s admis- 
sions and marketing staff. 
Currently, the Klein Center 
and the Roy House, across 


Vermont 15, share the Office of 
Admissions, while marketing is 
located in Founders Hall. 

The main floor of the Hoehl 
Welcome Center will contain a 
lounge, four interview rooms and 
an open space that may be used 
as an art gallery. It also will fea- 
ture a state-of-the-art multimedia 
presentation room with drop- 
down screens and room for 60 to 
80 people. The presentation room 
is expected to be used for many 


guest speakers and panel discus- 
sions that are currently held else- 
where on campus. 

“T think it will be a popular 
campuswide space,” Flanagan 
said. 

More construction work is 
likely to occur at St. Michael’s in 
the years to come. The college 
still needs housing, and Cutler 
predicted, “We'll be looking at 
building another Cashman Hall 
very soon.” 








Photo by Luke Hudak 


Cashman Hall, which was completed during the summer, sits prominently at the east entrance of the college 
near Vermont 15. About 120 students inhabit the $7.5 million building, which includes kitchens and suites. 


ABDUCTION: School to offer self defense and student rides 


SAFETY FIRST! 


Emergency Numbers 
On Campus 

Off Campus 

SMC Security Office 
“Don't Walk Alone” 


Basic Safety Tips 

@ Travel in familiar areas 
@ Walk in groups 

@ Walk in lighted areas 


Y=) 0) Mo aler(e(-lalmncclelelag 


Suspect Description 

wWhite male in early 30s 

®@ Between 5'10” and 6’ tall 
@ Medium build, blond hair 
@Was driving white SUV 


right now,” he said. “Obviously, 
if it had come in immediately 
then we could have established a 
perimeter around the area. As of 
right now there’s no one that has 
come forward with any addition- 
al information that could help.” 
Samale, to whom the woman 
first reported the incident four 
days after the fact, informed cam- 
pus Security, which contacted the 
Colchester Police Department. 
Samale said she previously had 
the woman as a student, which 
might be why the woman felt 
comfortable confiding in her. 


“I was certainly concerned 


and certainly I was glad she told 
me,” Samale said. “To walk 
around with that was not easy. 
She was scared. Since (the 2000 
killing) we’ve had undergrads 
and other grad students con- 
cerned about their safety.” 

The killing of an internation- 
al graduate student occurred 
Sept. 27, 2000. Atsuko Ikeda was 
killed less than a mile from the 
college by 18-year-old Jacob 
Sexton of Winooski, who was 
charged with first-degree murder. 


To report information: 

mCall Colchester Police (655- 
1412) or Champlain Valley 
Crimestoppers (864-6666) 





Ikeda had been studying for her 
master’s degree nearly 10,000 
miles from her home in Nagano, 
Japan. 

South Korean student Marie 
Park is as far from home as Ikeda 
was, and said she’s been to a 
number of other cities and con- 
sidered this area safe. “But I 
guess you can’t be safe-at every 
place,” she said. 

The abduction attempt 
reminded her of a documentary 
about Asian girls being raped and 
killed in Canada. 

“My mom was freaking out 
about that (back home),” Park 
said. “I told her not to worry 
because there are safety guys all 
over the place.” 

Even with the security per- 
sonnel on campus, students are 
still concerned about personal 
safety. 

“Sometimes I’m _ scared 
(walking across campus),” said 
Japanese student Hiroko Abe, 
one of Park’s roommates in 
Cashman Hall. “When I come 
back from the library I’m scared 
to walk alone.” 


Soons said the school pro- 
vides a service for those situa- 
tions. 

“We have the ‘Don’t Walk 
Alone’ program,” Soons said, 
“ (which) started probably four 
years ago.” The program former- 
ly used students who were will- 
ing to accompany people from 
one location to another. However, 
it was so rarely used that the 
Security Office no longer keeps 
students on call but still has offi- 
cers willing to escort students. 
The extension is 9255, or 
“WALK” when spelled out on the 
keypad, Soons said. 

After only two people called 
the Security Office requesting an 
escort during the first week of 
school, nine people used the pro- 
gram in the nine days following 
the attempted abduction, as 
recorded in the Security Office’s 
public log. Most requests came 
after 11 p.m. 

The school offers  self- 
defense training, and other safety 
measures are in the works. The 
Women’s Center is sponsoring a 
series of self-defense classes 
beginning Sept. 29. The classes 
will be taught by the Kojo 
Academy of Taekwon-Do in 
Williston. Samale hopes to estab- 
lish workshops for the School of 
International Studies and to make 
a shuttle available for students 
who want to stay later at the 
library but live off campus and do 
not have a car. 

“We have some grave con- 
cerns about how we can make it 
safe for those students who do 
not have vehicles or do not live in 
the North Campus area,” and 
therefore have no bus, Samale 
said. “And certainly it could dis- 





courage (students) from choosing 
your institution if there are safety 
concerns and reports on attempt- 
ed abductions.” 

Park said she tries not to 
walk alone at night and has a 
number of people she can contact 
if she wants to travel at night. “If 
I go, then I go with some other 
friends who live here in 
Cashman,” Park said, “or I get 
rides from (people) who have 
lived here longer than me.” 

Park mentiond a friend who 
lives across Vermont 15 in 
Salmon Hall but is too afraid to 
go to the library at night. Samale 
hopes to eventually put those 
kind of fears to rest. 

“I'm definitely frightened for 
the well-being of our students,” 
Samale said. “It makes me very 
concerned for our students, and 
that’s what’s prompted a safety 
workshop being put together and 
coordinating a shuttle for our stu- 
dents. It’s evident that something 
needs to be done.” 

In the meantime, Samale and 
Soons both had safety sugges- 
tions for the students at St. 
Michael’s who walk off campus 
during both daylight and evening 
hours. 

“Don’t walk alone,” Samale 
said, and “be aware of your sur- 
roundings. Be careful at ATMs.” 
She also advised that people 
remain aware of their surround- 
ings, and if they have a purse 
they place it across their body. 

Soons agreed and offered 
more insight. “People don’t have 
their guard up during the day as 
much as they do at night,” he 
said. “I think it comes down to 
don’t let your guard down.” 
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Editorial 
Falling from freedom 


What is art? 

Does it have to be beautiful? Original? Emotional? 
Tasteful? 

There is no right answer. There is no universal defini- 
tion because the interpretation and appreciation of art is as per- 
sonal as, well, grief. 

On Sept. 10, a day before the one-year anniversary of 
the terrorist attacks, an art exhibit opened in the Queens bor- 
ough of New York, which depicted silhouettes of falling bodies 
on the windowpanes of the Jamaica Center for the Arts. The 
collection of images, called simply “Falling,” is being associat- 
ed with victims of the World Trade Center attacks and has 
offended people in the community. 

The artist, Israeli immigrant Sharon Paz, said she 
intended to bring out the psychological side of the Sept. 11 
attacks. Paz said the media focused too much on the World 
Trade Center towers as symbols of the events and not enough 
on the human side. 

The following week, the statue of a naked woman 
falling, on display in Rockefeller Center, brought about similar 
complaints. The bronze sculpture, Eric Fischl’s “Tumbling 
Woman,” was covered and then removed. 

Both works were meant as memorials to the victims of 
Sept. 11 and were individual expressions of grief. 

The United States endured a national attack, and 
although many people found comfort in the unity of vigils and 
memorial services, that kind of public support does not appeal 
to everyone. Residents of New York City still have to look at 
that gaping hole on the horizon and each person has an entirely 
separate and private recollection of what the events of that day 
meant. 

Who are we to say that an artistic representation of sor- 
row is not fit for public display? 

What if Picasso’s work had been censored and his dis- 
turbing interpretation of Guernica had never been revealed? 
Paintings of mangled, war-torn bodies are just as evocative as 
falling ones. Perhaps it’s the anticipation of such a gruesome 
death that so disturbs us. 

In 1976, photojournalist Stanley J. Forman won the 
Pulitzer Prize for his photo of two Boston girls falling from a 
collapsed fire escape. Forman’s image of the horrific few sec- 
onds before impact was printed on the front page of the The 
Boston Herald and he was awarded with the highest honor in 
journalism. Are our values so distorted that we reward shock 
value and condemn self-expression? 

Art is the creative interpretation of history, emotion and 
humanity. It is boundless, multiform and, most of all, as much 
a part of our culture as democracy. And now, so is Sept. 11, so 
let the people of this country exercise their freedom by com- 
municating their fear and grief through art. After Sept. 11, the 
country turned to entertainment and sports for comfort and 
diversion in the familiarity of our culture. It was our ability to 
return to normal that allowed us to survive, so we should not 
allow the oppression of that which saved us from despair. 


Skye Donovan 
Executive Editor 


The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 


Opinion 
Photo of the week 
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Photo by Cate Westberg 


Sophomores Alison Lazarz and Sarah Young take a quick break after dinner to relieve some stress 
before returning back home to a pile of work. 


Free-speech zones turn colleges 
into First Ammendment battle- 


By Jan Montry 
Oregon Daily Emerald 
(University of Oregon) 


EUGENE, Ore. — When a 
group of students camped at 
Johnson Hall in April 2000 to 
protest the University of 
Oregon’s resistance to joining the 
Worker Rights Consortium, 
nobody told them they were out- 
side their “free-speech zone.” 
Nobody told them they must 
move to a remote part of campus. 
In fact, it seemed they recognized 
only one free-speech zone:every- 
where. 

Two years later, free-speech 
advocates and administration 
officials around the country are 
weighing in on what may be an 
extensive First Amendment bat- 
tle. 

The fight is over “free- 
speech zones”: small, often 
remote locations on some univer- 
sity campuses that are designated 
for free speech. The conflict 
begins when students are restrict- 
ed to these locations to protest, 
demonstrate or speak. 

The free-speech zones also 
raise an important question for 
opponents: Are the rest of these 
campuses “censorship zones”? 

Many universities are either 
adopting new free-speech zone 
policies or enforcing old rules; 
however, it is unclear when the 
idea for free-speech zones first 
arose. Some newspapers report 
that they were created in the 
1960s to control student 
activism, while others say it was 
in the 1980s. 

Most recently, a group of 12 
Florida State University students 
were arrested for protesting at the 
administration building, which is 
not a_ free-speech zone. 
Afterward, the protesters agreed 
to move their camp to a small 


area that the university had desig- 
nated. 

Florida State, however, is 
not the only place where conflict 
has broken out. 

At the University of 
Houston, a legal battle ensued 
when administration officials 
refused to let Pro-Life Cougars, 
an anti-abortion group, display 
pictures of dead fetuses in a high- 
traffic area. After a judge ruled 
the university must allow the dis- 
play, the administration created 
four free-speech zones in small, 
low-traffic areas. 

Although the number of uni- 
versities enforcing these policies 
is unclear, free-speech zones are 
currently active at many loca- 
tions, including Florida State, 
West Virginia University, the 
University of Houston and the 
University of Mississippi. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has 
already ruled twice — once in 
1957 and again in 1969 — in 
favor of free speech on college 
campuses. In the 1957 ruling, the 
court wrote: “To impose any 
straightjacket upon the intellectu- 
al leaders in our colleges and uni- 
versities would imperil the future 
of our nation.” 

But free-speech zones 
haven’t imperiled the University 
— yet. 

A University policy state- 
ment on Physical Plant, 
Equipment and Facilities states 
that “all activities to be held in 
outdoor campus locations are 
subject to prior scheduling 
through the Scheduling Officer 
of Erb Memorial Union.” The 
policy also establishes the EMU 
Amphitheater as a “free-speech- 
plaza” which may be used at any 
time for free-speech purposes. 

Vice President for Student 
Affairs Anne Leavitt said free- 


long as they meet time, place and 
manner requirements, such as not 
disrupting a class or blocking 
access to a building. 

“Tt’s not as though you only 
have free speech in one place,” 
she said. “We balance free speech 
with other activities.” 

Despite the policy, the 
University did not interfere with 
WRC supporters camping out- 
side Johnson Hall, and no actions 
have been taken to stifle sponta- 
neous protest since then. But the 
option still remains for the 
University to restrict free speech 
to the EMU. 

“We have a tradition of peo- 
ple being able to protest (in front 
of Johnson Hall),” Leavitt said. 

Thor L. Halvorssen, execu- 
tive director of the Foundation 
for Individual Rights in 
Education, said the only public 
institutions that should enforce 
free-speech zones are those that 
“do not have an allegiance with 
freedom of speech. 

“The very existence of these 
zones are an outrage. At public 
universities, . free-speech zones 
are manifestly unconstitutional.” 

Halvorssen, who graduated 
magna cum laude from the 
University of Pennsylvania, 
explained that speech can be rea- 
sonably restricted based on three 
criterion: time, place and manner. 
Designating small and remote 
areas of campus for these zones, 
however, is unreasonable based 
on these rules. 

“Free speech is messy,” he 
said. “But totalitarianism is 
messier.” 
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How do you stay awake 
in a boring class? 


“TI try to think of 

something more 

exciting. I pinch 
myself.” 


Ryan Larson, ‘04 


“Tf it’s Wednesday, 
I’m thinking of what 
I’m going to do for 
the weekend.” 





Mike Christian, 05 


“TI doodle.”’ 


Courtney Rains, ’05 


“T drink two 
Nalgene bottles of 
water a day. The full 
bladder keeps me 
active.” 





Matt Hajdun, ‘0S 


“I stand up, take a 
breath and sit back 
down.”’ 


Mary Lake, ’06 








“I sit next to the 
wall, so I can 
lean against it.” 









Gennifer Giuliano, ’06 


CAMPUS SPEAKS 











Step down Lyons, Ryan, Alumni and Joyce 


Cashman Hall is here and most residents love it 





Photo by Luke Hudak 


A suite in Cashman Hall, a step up from traditional dorms, is equipped with a bathroom and single rooms. 


By Marissa Petrarca 
Staff Writer 


Tired of the simple, old four- 
story residence hall? Are those 
squeaky doors in Lyons, Ryan, 
Alumni and Joyce simply not 
doing it for you anymore? Is 
sharing a bathroom with 24 other 
people starting to get on your 
nerves? The new Cashman Hall 
is finally here and has alleviated 
many residence hall woes. 

The doors to Cashman Hall 
opened this fall and students 
were offered a new approach to 
campus living. Imagine sharing 
a bathroom with only three other 
people or sprawling out in front 
of a warm fire during the frigid 
Vermont winters. 

“Tt totally blows all my pre- 


conceptions about what dorm life _ 


is supposed to be out of the 
water,” Cashman resident 
Edward Burke said. “My suite is 
like a hotel room.” 

Each suite is equipped with 
two bathrooms and amenities like 
a kitchen with a stove. There is 
also a lounge on each floor and a 


. great room on the first floor with 


a fireplace. Students really enjoy 
the great room because it’s air 
conditioned, which was helpful 
for those first few weeks of hot 
Vermont weather. 

Sophomore Devon Almeida 
is a resident of Cashman Hall and 





Photo by Luke Hudak 
A student relaxes near Cashman. 


is happy about the new living sit- 
uation. “It is a beautiful, well 
designed, spacious and very 
comfortable place to live. 
Everything we need is right here. 
Our rooms are a nice size, our 
living room is huge, and there’s a 
kitchen with a stove and every- 
thing across the hall, a floor 
lounge and a great room with a 
fireplace,” Almeida said. 

One difference about living 
in one of the four dorms in the 
quad is that someone comes in to 
clean the bathrooms and hallway 
every day. In Cashman, if you 
want a clean bathroom, you have 
to clean it yourself. 

“It is kind of a bummer that 


we have to buy cleaning supplies 
for the bathrooms and we have to 
clean them, but it’s not so bad 
because the bathrooms are a lot 
nicer than any on campus,” soph- 
omore Jean-Paul Isabelle said of 
the bathroom dilemma. 

Even with this small incon- 
venience, Isabelle can still say, “I 
am really pleased with the build- 
ing.” 

Sophomore Mike Sipala 
doesn’t agree. “We have air con- 
ditioning, but they turned it off,” 
Sipala said, “and they don’t have 
the fan system on,” he added. 

According to Sipala, the 
windows crank out, and not all 
the way. “My room gets really 
hot,” Sipala said. 

Resident Director Dianna 
Leahy said Cashman Hall is more 
than just a visually appealing 
building. 

“There are specific programs 
in this building. GREAT housing, 
honors housing and theme hous- 
ing. So there is a big community 
and academic vibe going on 
here,” Leahy said. 

If living in a regular hall is 
not to your liking, other options 
can be found in Cashman. 

“There is a kitchen and 
lounge on each floor, so there is a 
sense of community among the 
suites because it is shared space,” 
Leahy said. 


NOW ACCEPTING 
KNIGHT CARDS 


951-9000 
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HOROSCOPES 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 
Don’t be afraid to express your hidden fears. 
You don’t always have to be the brave one. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 
If you can get through today, you deserve time 
to relax, but be careful not to overdo it. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 
Simple things might seem rough this week, but 
take your time and you’ll be able to work it out. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

You’ve recently started a project with high 
hopes, but step back and think about what you 
can realistically accomplish. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug 22) 
It may seem like you'll never get your financial 
situation in order. Try again in a day or two. 


VIRGO: (Aug 23-Sept 22) 

If you haven’t been thinking clearly this week, 
try giving up some responsibilities to those you 
work with. 


LIBRA: (Sept 23-Oct 22) 
No matter how stressed you are, don’t let it keep 
you from having a good time. 


SCORPIO: (Oct 23-Nov 21) 

You’re on an emotional rollercoaster right now 
and even if you like it, it’s important to keep 
your feet on the ground. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov 22-Dec 21) 
If you feel driven to take on any more tasks, 
figure out your motivations first. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec 22-Jan 19) 
Monitor your paranoia and face obstacles as 
they come. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan 20-Feb 18) 

Your current situation may seem overwhelming, 
so take a break. When you start again, you'll be 
stronger. 


PISCES: (Feb 19-March 20) 

Your creative influences are running rampant. 
Don’t get too caught up in your imagination. 
Reality is much healthier for your mind. 
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Image courtesy of the city of Winooski 


Higher Ground (black circle) is in the center of a redevelopment plan for the Champlain Mill in Winooski. 


Development plan threatens 
to close down Higher Ground 


Future uncertain for Champlain Mill; music club hangs in the balance 


By Jessica Rotkiewicz 
Staff Writer 


About a year-and-a-half ago, 
the management of Higher 
Ground, a music venue in down- 
town Winooski, was informed 
that they might have to move. 

A redevelopment project in 
the Champlain Mill shopping 
area might force the popular club 
to find a new location - or close 
its doors permanently. 

It is difficult to determine 
when construction will begin, or 
if it will happen at all, said Kevin 
Statesir, a manager and one of the 
four owners of Higher Ground. 

The Winooski Community 
Development Corporation is 
waiting to obtain sufficient 
money from the city, state and 
federal sources. 

According to the develop- 
ment plan, the project will pro- 
vide more office space for the 
Vermont Student Assistance 
Corporation, buildings for both 
commercial and retail use, hous- 
ing units for the elderly, a hotel 
with a parking garage, a fitness 
center, a 12-screen cinema, and 
housing along the Winooski 
River. 

The community develop- 
ment group hopes to be able to 
“preserve the visual dominance 
and public importance of the 
Champlain Mill,” as outlined in 
design guidelines obtained from 
City Hall. 

Overall, the group hopes to 
make downtown Winooski a cen- 
ter of activity. 

The revitalization project 
was approved by the city on Aug. 
19 and Statesir said that if the 
project receives funding within 
the next few weeks, Higher 
Ground would need to leave its 
location between Dec. 30 and 
Jan. 15. of this year. 

If no funding is given, the 
project could be held up for 
another six months, after which 
the project could be permanently 


What’s coming to 
the Champlain 
Mill? 


_ Housing 


mw Hotels — 
s Retail outlets — 
Parking garages 
Cinema 
Fitness center 
_ Office space 





sidelined. 

Statesir anticipates that the 
funding will come through and 
that Higher Ground might have 


‘to shut its doors around Dec. 30. 


The club has attracted a 
diverse group of people of all 
ages. Statesir said that at least 
two nights a week they draw an 
older crowd, whereas the rest of 
the nights are 18-plus. 

St. Michael’s Senior Class 
President Drew Russo said the 
college likes to use Higher 
Ground as a venue for events, 
allowing the-whole senior classes 
to attend socials. 

In addition, Higher Ground 
offers many 18-plus shows. 
Other bars are 21-plus. 

Russo said this enables stu- 
dents under 21 to participate in 
class socials. Russo said he 
believes that the possibility of 
closing Higher Ground wouldn’t 
affect the senior class socials for 
this semester. 

However, the club may not re- 
open in time for the social in 
April. 

The project is to be com- 
pleted in the next five years. If 
construction begins and there 
aren’t plans to work on the 
existing location of Higher 
Ground, then the club will be 
able to stay in it’s building. 

As for moving out of the 
area, Statesir said that this is 


not an option. Higher Ground has 
been open four-and-a-half years 
in it’s current location. 

Since the possibilty of clos- 
ing Higher Ground has become 
public, Statesir said he has 
received many e-mails and phone 
calls from concerned patrons. 

These people have called 
and written to show their support 
for the club. Local landlords have 
even called and offered them 
places to move into, Statesir said. 

Statesir’s biggest goal is to 
remain in the Champlain Mill 
because the public has been so 
supportive and because he feels 
very “community oriented.” 

Senior Kerry Fitzgerald said 
she was disappointed when she 
was informed of the possibility 
that Higher Ground could close. 

“Tt would just be an incon- 
venience, because they are so 
close,” Fitzgerald said. 

Higher Ground has done 
well over 1,000 shows in the past 
four-and-a-half years and many 
genres of music have passed 
through their doors. 

With any luck, the project 
will begin soon. 

“T think the project is a very 
good idea,” Statesir said. “It is 
going to have both expensive and 
affordable housing.” 

“We have tried to work with 
the city,” Statesir said. “I hope 
this project does come through 
because it’s a better use of space 
than right now. It’s a beautiful 
river and I hope they do some- 
thing really good with it.” 


CANCUN 3% ACAPULCO 3% JAMAICA 
* FLOM 
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Hike New England’s highest summits 


The New England Summit Series gives students a chance to test their limits 


By Kashina Sylvester 
Staff Writer 


See the sights from the high- 
est peaks in Vermont, Maine, 
New York and New Hampshire 
by joining the Wilderness 
Program on a group of hikes 
called the “New England Summit 
Series.” 

The program offers more 
experienced hikers the chance to 
hike Vermont’s Mount Mans- 
field, New Hampshire’s Mount 
Washington, New York’s Mount 
Marcy and Maine’s Mount 
Katahdin. The mountains range 
in height from 4,393 ft. to 6,288 
ft. Most of the day hikes begin 
early in the morning on the week- 
end with a drive to the starting 
point. 

The hikes are challenging, 
however, “anybody with an able 
body and an open mind would be 
able to do it,” said first-year stu- 
dent Josh Kyller. 

Mount Marcy is the longest 
of the day hikes at 15 miles round 
trip. It is a vigorous climb to the 
tallest summit in New York’s 
Adirondack Mountains. On a 
clear day from the top you can 
see all the surrounding peaks and 
a glimmer of Lake Champlain in 
the distance. Even in the heat of 
summer, snow can sometimes be 
seen in spots near the top. 

Mount Katahdin is the last 
trip being offered in the series. It 
is an extended trip during the 
weekend of Sept. 27. 

Hikers leave at 6 a.m. and 
drive to Baxter State Park, locat- 
ed deep in the heart of Maine’s 
wilderness. Once there hikers 
will climb the 5,267-foot Mount 
Katahdin, translated “greatest 


The program offers 
more experienced 
hikers the chance to 
climb Vermont’s 
Mount Mansfield, 
New Hampshire’s 
Mount Washington, 
New York’s Mount 
Marcy and Maine’s 
Mount Katahdin. 





mountain.” 

Hikers will experience the 
rugged terrain of the North 
Woods as they traverse the 
mountain’s infamous “Knife’s 
Edge,” a thin spine with 2,000 
vertical foot drops on either side. 
Baxter Peak, the mountain’s 
highest point, provides 360- 
degree views of the 46 peaks 
within the park system. The 
summit also marks the northern 
end of the 2,025-mile-long 
Appalachian Trail, which begins 
in Georgia. 

In the evening, program par- 
ticipants rest at camp, sharing 
stories and dinner with the other 
hikers. Students return to St. 
Michael’s Sunday evening. 

These trips are an opportuni- 
ty to get to know your fellow 
classmates in a new environment. 
If you are interested in this trip or 
any of the other hiking, rock 
climbing, skiing or water-related 
programs, contact the Wilderness 
Program in Alliot 204, Monday 
through Friday 9 a.m.-12 p.m. 
and | p.m.-4 p.m. 








after Oct. 23. 


Valid every day except Dec. 25 through and including 
Jan. 1 and Feb. 15 through and including Feb. 17. 
Includes night skiing season pass, cross-country 
season pass, 20 percent discount at Stowe Mountain 
Resort retail shops (non-sale items only), 10 percent 
discount at the Cliff House Restaurant and Fireside 


Tavern (food only). 


7:30 a.m. weekend opening, 8 a.m. weekday opening. 


- $299 by Oct. 14. 
Mountain Express high-speed detachable quad chair- 


Sugarbush 


lift. 


free 
FunZone with indoor pool. 


Get your season pass now 


Stowe - College Pass $409 through Oct. 23. $489 


Smuggler’s Notch - $299, no blackout dates, daily 
transportation (twice on selected weekends), 
t-shirt, 50 percent off equipment rentals and lessons, 
cross-country skiing, free BCMISSION. to the 


Jay Peak - $199 until Dec. 8 then $299, no blackout 
days, also valid at Burke Mountain anytime. Average 
annual snowfall of 351 inches. 



















The New Green 


free 








Photo courtesy of Colleen Lyon 
Seniors Colleen Lyon and Dan Piano on the summit of Mount Abraham in Warren, Vt. The New England 
Summit Series offers many area hikes from the Green Mountains to the Appalachian Trail. 


" SNOW SEASON'S ALMOST HERE. GET READY. 


PREPARE YOURSELF FORA 
FULL WINTER OF SKIING AND pec 


FOR DETAILS, OR TO ORDER YOUR PASS, 


sugarbush.com or cau. 1-800-53- 
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Health & Fitness 





Stress relief for students 


Athletic department makes resources available to students coping with daily grind 


By Katie Neville 
Staff Writer 


or many students, the 
stress of another school 
year is back in full force at 
St. Michael’s, but there are a 
number of resources available to 
help ease students back into the 
routine of a new semester. 
The athletic department offers 
a number of activities throughout 
the year that can be helpful to 
students. 

Besides using the workout 
room, students may take advan- 
tage of classes like yoga, aero- 
bics and kickboxing. There are 
two yoga classes this semester. 
Kripalu yoga meets Tuesday 
nights at 7:30 and power yoga 
meets Wednesday night at 7. 
Both classes are very popular, 
said Betsy Cieplicki, the intramu- 
ral director at St. Michael’s. 
Both yoga classes are full for this 
semester. 

Yoga may be beneficial as a 
relaxation technique, a low- 
impact workout or to promote 
overall fitness. 

“I found it extremely helpful 
in reducing stress and in focusing 
and relaxing,’ senior Katie 
Greenie said. 

The athletic department will 
also be offering an aerobics class 
which began the week of Sept. 
17. All students are welcome to 
walk in and join. 

The kickboxing class meets 
Tuesday’s and Thursday’s from 7 
p.m. to 8 p.m. and holds up to 25 
students. This program is run on 
a first come, first served basis. 

St. Michael’s Campus Ministry 
is another available outlet for 
alleviating stress. Campus 





“Every year you 
know more and more 
what to expect and 
what resources to 


use.” , 
Katie Greenie ’03 


Ministry offers retreats before 
finals each semester. 

Senior Melissa Deluke has 
participated in the retreat and 
said she felt that it helped her to 
step back and see the bigger pic- 
ture. 

“Tt was a nice way to sit back 
and not worry about finals while 
putting things into perspective,” 
Deluke said. 

The retreat will be offered 
again this year, but only once in 
January, said Joanne Nelson, 
associate director for pastoral 
services. 

In addition to taking advan- 
tage of campus activities, some 
students find comfort in calling 
home and talking to old friends. 

“T complain to people who are 
going through the same thing I 
am,” first-year student Nancy 
Winters said. 

As a senior, Greenie said she 
remembers when she was a first- 
year student and wishes she had 
known then what she knows now. 
She said she was not aware of all 
the programs St. Michael’s 
offered and that it became easier 
with patience and time. 

“Every year you know more 
and more what to expect and 
what resources you can use,” 
Greenie said. 


% 


Students find meditation a helpful way to relax and relieve stress. 


ee *- 


Photo by Cate Westberg 








Photo by Luke Hudak 
One student uses the weight room in the Tarrant Fitness Center to allieviate tension buildup. 





THERE 15 ONLY ONE 
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Photo courtesty of Higher Ground 
Dr. Didg and his didgeridoo 


Full of 
hot air 


Dr. Didg plays 
Higher Ground 
Friday, Sept. 28 


By Caitlin Murphy 
Staff Writer 


When most people think of the 
didgeridoo, it is most likely fol- 
lowed by thoughts of aboriginal 
Australian culture or “Survivor: 
Outback.” But when Graham 
Wiggins thinks of the didgeri- 
doo, he thinks of creating “uplift- 
ing and funky” dance music. 

The didgeridoo was developed 
in Australia, but the practice 
came to Wiggins in Boston. 
While a student at Boston 
University, he saw a demonstra- 
tion of the didgeridoo by Warren 
Fenders and was hooked. The 
next day he taught himself to 
blow the didgeridoo—or a card- 
board tube in his case— and the 
instrument became a “crazy 
hobby,” Wiggins said. 

Wiggins continued his studies 
at Oxford, where he earned his 
doctorate in physics. His use of 
the didgeridoo in the physics lab 
earned him the nickname “Dr. 
Didg.” 

His professional music career 
started at this time, when he 
would play his didgeridoo on the 
streets of London. 

Wiggins’ early performances 
came less from a love of 
music,and more from “a need for 
money,” he said. He began per- 
forming with a hat on the side- 
walk to collect spare change and 
tips, which funded his doctoral 
studies after his grant ran out. 

See DR. DIDG, Page 11 








Phish 
returns 


Reunion set for New Year's Eve 


By Robyn Bratica 
Staff Writer 


Just after an Oct. 7, 2000, 
show at Shoreline Amphitheater 
in Mountain View, Calif., 
Burlington-based band Phish 
announced it would be going on 
a break. However, this New 
Year’s Eve Phish will be playing 
at Madison Square Garden in 
New York City, followed by a 
three-day run in Hampton, Va. 

Tickets went on sale Sept. 20 
for the New Year’s Eve show, 
and Sept. 21 for the Virginia 
shows. 

In an interview with the mag- 
azine High Times, Phish foreman 
Trey Anastasio said that the 
band’s reasoning for going on the 
hiatus was partially due to the 
fact that they knew that there 
needed to be a_ separation 
between their music and their 


personal lives, and that separa- 
tion was slowly disappearing. 

Although the band briefly 
broke its hiatus by playing at a 
wedding, the majority of their 
“phans” are anxious to see them 
return to the stage. A fan Web 
site, www.gadiel.com/phish, 
polled people who tried to buy 
tickets in advance for the upcom- 
ing shows to see if they had any 
success. Out of 8,736 people, 
1,025 got tickets for the New 
Year’s Eve show, 2,486 got tick- 
ets to one or more of the 
Hampton shows, and 7,029 peo- 
ple were denied tickets. 

Phish in its entirety has not 
played for a large audience since 
October, but fans have had 
opportunities to see and hear the 
band’s side-projects play. For 
example, bassist Mike Gordon 
recently sat in with Max Creek, 
and Jon Fishman played with 


Rapper Cormega 


By Matthew A.M. Lash 
Staff Writer 


Cormega - The True Meaning 
(Legal Hustle Records) 


His voice paints a picture of 
41st Avenue in. Queens, right 
around where the B-Q train rolls 
into Queensbridge. His words 
convey the utmost emotion —grit- 
ty street tales meshed with head- 
nodding beats. 

Cormega is his name. He is 
from the Queensbridge housing 
projects in New York City. “The 
Bridge,” as it is known through- 
out the city, is one of New York’s 
most infamous, rough-and-tum- 
ble neighborhoods. 

On June 25, Cormega released 
“The True Meaning” on his own 
label, Legal Hustle Records. “ 
The True Meaning” is his second 
offering. His debut, “The 


Organiconsciousness 


When you choose kind foods you're preser 
your health and the environment... oa 
Healthy Living ‘is rae source tor tes 
Organic and Natural Groceries 


Organic Produce 


Beautiful Body Care Products > 
Homeopathics & Natural Supplements —__ 


Vitamins & Herbs 


1 Market Street South Burlinvton VP 05403 


Realness,” came out last year. 
Cormega demonstrates the type 
of earnest commentary that 
recent rap music sorely lacks. 

“The True Meaning” com- 
mences with a dreary, bongo- 
tinged song called 
“Introspective,” which leads into 
“Verbal Graffiti.” Here, the lis- 
tener gets a prime exhibition of 
Cormega’s lyrical prowess. - The 
beat, produced by an outfit from 
Boston called Hang Men 3, has a 
unique sound. It’s almost as if 
Cormega packed his thoughts 
into a can of Krylon and sprayed 
them on a city wall for all people 
to see. 

On “Ain’t Gone Change,” 
Cormega offers a straight a cap- 
pella track. His words flow so 
smoothly that it sounds as though 
he is reciting a poem. 

“T posses the ghetto essence of 
that which I portray/I’m an emo- 
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Moe. Phish is also being heard in 
some unusual places. The 
Weather Channel has begun play- 
ing certain Phish songs, such as 
“The Story of the Ghost,” during 
the local forecast. Phish was cast 
in an episode of “The Simpsons.” 

Phish members have remained 
on tour. Anastasio has kept busy 
with a very successful solo tour, 
which includes a _ stop in 


Burlington on Oct. 22, at the 
Flynn Center for the Performing 
Arts. Jon Fishman has been tour- 
ing with his band Pork Tornado. 
Keyboardist Page McConnell 
currently plays with his trio Vida 
Blue, which also includes bassist 
Oteil Burbridge, who has previ- 
ously and still continues to play 
with the Allman Brothers Band 
and drummer Russell Batiste. As 
for Mike Gordon, he played with 


Photo by Danny Clinch 
Phish performs “Carolina in the Morning” at The Great Went. 


his band the Code Talkers and 
still found time to screen his 
debut feature film, “Outside 
Out.” 

Anastasio and Vida Blue 
released albums through Elektra. 
Recently Gordon teamed up with 
Leo Kottke to release their new 
joint album “Clone.” Pork 
Tornado recently signed to 
Rykodisc and will be releasing its 
self-titled debut album Oct. 1. 

So what do fans have to expect 
from Phish on this coming New 
Year’s Eve? In an interview with 
Billboard magazine, Anastasio 
stated, “That moment when I go 
onstage is going to be everything 
that I can possibly do to make it 
into a high, explosive, incredible 
show from the second we walk 
out,” he said. “A powerful, emo- 
tional, real moment. I’m going to 


makes heads nod 


tional chameleon/see how I adapt 
to pain/before we enjoy the sun, 
we must first get past the rain.” 
The Alchemist, a producer 

from New York City, provides 
Cormega with a terrific beat on 
“The Legacy.” The lyrics clearly 
show that it is a song about the 
past in Queensbridge. Next up is 
“Love In, Love Out,” where 
Cormega addresses how he was 
deceived by fellow Queens rap- 
per Nas. 

“Betrayal is something that I 
can’t ignore,” Cormega raps. 

Fellow Queens’ native Large 
Professor, makes a cameo on 
“The Come Up,” for which he 
also produced the rhythm. The 
Large Professor created a stellar 
backdrop using a _ thundering 
drum pattern to accentuate the 
tustic beat. With a duo of this 
stature, “The Come Up” is the 
finest cut on the album. 


Cormega intertwines a lot of 
wisdom with his grimy tales of 
the street. He frequently takes an 
analytic approach to rapping. 

“T got friends who never call 
me until they want help/then 
expect me to show love I don’t 
receive from them/it hurts me 
‘cause I would bleed for them/yet 
is it worth me risking being free 
for them?” Cormega asks on 
“Take These Jewels.” 

“The True Meaning” is a tes- 
tament to Cormega’s aptitude. 
All of the songs put heartfelt 
emotion into words. Although 
there are a couple of shaky beats; 
Cormega’s lyrical fervor more 
than compensates. He has an 
uncanny capability to replicate 
the happenings of the streets of 
Queens in his music. That is 
what makes “The True Meaning” 
so meaningful. 


Jerry Garcia and David Grisman — Q 
“Grateful Dawg” 


An acoustic dise pro- 
duced by David Grisman 
that showed the true 
spirit of Garcia and 
Grisman’s colaboration. 
This combines concert 
perfomances with 
unique personal 
moments from back- 
stage, their studio and 
‘home jam sessions. 


Recommended 
Listenings: 

-Sweet Sunny South 
-Old and in the Way 
-Sitting Here in Limbo 
-Jenny Jenkins 
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Dr. Didg: 


Didgeridoo player 
returns to Winooski’s 
Higher Ground 


Continued from Page 10 

After only a few day of playing 
in the streets, Wiggins met a gui- 
tarist. 

The two began playing togeth- 
er and eventually formed 
Wiggins’ first band, Outback. 
Outback played mainly world 
music, but after a day-long jam 
fest in Glastonbury, England, Dr. 
Didg the band emerged. 

Wiggins describes Dr. Didg’s 
music as varying from one form 
to another. As a live band, they 
tend to attract fans of jam music 
as well as world music fans, 
Wiggins said. 

However, Dr. Didg’s record- 
ings have a more electronic or 
dance appeal, Wiggins said. He 
describes it as music for people 
who enjoy dance music but “who 
don’t go out to sweaty clubs.” 

Dr. Didg also includes Steve 
Grzeskowiak on electric guitar, 
Mike Weafer on electric bass and 
Ryan Krieger on drums. These 
musicians have varying back- 
grounds in music, from funk and 
jazz to hardcore rock. The band 
is on tour with Wiggins but does 
not appear on his latest album, 
which has been in the works for 
more than two years. 

Dr. Didg’s most recent album, 
“Dust Devils,” came out Sept. 
17. Wiggins describes it as more 
“electronic oriented” than some 
of his previous recordings, which 
include two additional studio 
recordings and two live record- 
ings. . 

In February 1993, Wiggins 
was invited to play with the 
Grateful Dead. He has also 
joined The String Cheese 
Incident onstage. The Grateful 
Dead collaboration led to 
Wiggins’ guest appearance on 
percussionist Mickey Hart’s solo 


recordings, “Micky  Hart’s 
Mystery Box” and “Planet 
Drum— Supralingua.” In addi- 


tion to Mickey Hart, Wiggins 
appears on fellow didgeridoo 
player Matt Butler’s album, “The 
Redwood Project.” 

Wiggins is preparing for a live 
tour to promote his new album 
and will be playing at Higher 
Ground in Winooski on Sept. 28. 

Dr. Didg has played Higher 
Ground four times. The show is 
a double bill with Living 
Daylights, a jazz trio from 
Seattle. 

Alex Crothers, Higher 
Ground’s talent buyer said many 
people enjoy Dr. Didg’s music, 
and he expects a mixed group of 
“folks who are into dancing.” 

Junior Judy Eaton is one of 
those people. Eaton said she 
enjoys “his free form of musical 
talent, which other bands don’t 
necessarily have all the time.” 
The uniqueness of Dr. Didg is 
also appealing to Eaton because, 
“it is not your average guitar- 
bass-drum kind of scene.” 


Caleb Kenna’s work photographed by Cate Westberg 





Photos from Caleb Kenna’s newest exhibit at UVM’s Living and 
Learning Gallery titled “Global Visions.” Afghan soldier carries a kite 


and an assault riffle. 











Woman through grillework at 
Humayun’s Tomb in New Delhi. 


Exhibit brings world view to 


By Patricia Connolly 
Staff Writer 


Last week students, faculty 
and the local community gath- 
ered to view a collection of pho- 
tographs representing the other 
half of the world at the 
University of Vermont’s Living 
and Learning Center. 

The exhibit, “Global 
Visions,” is a selection of 
images that highlight artist Caleb 
Kenna’s view of five countries: 
Thailand, Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
India and Morocco. Assistant 
director John Sama, who met 
Kenna at a family affair this 
summer, set up the exhibit. The 
exhibit has been running daily 
since Sept. 4 and will continue 
to run through September. 

Kenna, a Vermont native 
who resides in Brandon, estab- 
lished himself as a freelance 
photojournalist in 2000 and 
shoots commercial photographs 
to support himself. To give his 
photos a local perspective, 
Kenna contacted friends and 
acquaintances in each of the five 
countries. 

The exhibit was inspired by 
the events of Sept. 11, when 
Kenna decided he needed to be 
more aware of global perspec- 
tives and focus on the daily life 


of people in these countries. 
From February to May 2002, 
Kenna spent roughly three 
weeks in each country photo- 
graphing what he saw. 

Although Kenna uses a digi- 
tal camera and Adobe 
Photoshop, he keeps image 
enhancement to a minimum. 

His teacher, Constantine Manos, 
a member of the Magnum photo 
agency, helped Kenna to angle 
and compose his photos to save 
heavy editing later. 

At one point during the 
slide presentation, Kenna 
stopped on an image of a beach 
in the early evening. 

“What you’re not seeing is 
all the trash... What is interest- 
ing is what we edit for our- 
selves,” Kenna explained. 

Kenna decided to explore 
Eastern culture and spirit, 
because so much attention is 
given to Islam and the West. 
Beginning in Thailand, Kenna 
found a fine mixture of 
“Buddhism, bustle, business and 
beauty.” Through local contacts, 
Kenna explained that he was 
able to key into aspects of every- 
day life that otherwise would 
have been inaccessible to him. 

In Thailand, Kenna noted 
the strengths of the middle class, 
the central role of food and the 
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Photo by Cate Westberg 





abundance of peacefulness and 
introspection. These aspects 
were mixed in among the pollu- 
tion, traffic and chaos. 

Having visited Pakistan pre- 
viously, Kenna described the 
country as being “conservative 
and Muslim.” 

Kenna gained a strong sense 
of submission from the Islamic 
faith after seeing how women 
must be covered up at all times. 
These strict religious codes, 
along with the modern technolo- 
gy balance, were reflected by his 
images. 

On Kenna’s journey to 
Afghanistan, he and a friend 
stopped at a refugee camp with 
only two wells and no bath- 
rooms, while 4,000 families 
waited for supplies. 

When Kenna asked a local 
friend and guide how it felt to be 
back in Afghanistan, he respond- 
ed, “(It is) hard to recognize 
anything... It is difficult to know 
which rubble is left from which 
party.” 

Kenna explained that his 
guide was referring to the 
destruction left by Russia in the 
late 1970s to early 1980s, as 
well as the destruction from the 
United States. 

“The greenery is gone, dust 
is everywhere... It looks like a 
ghost city,” the guide said. He 
continued on to compare the 
pain of the loss of our two tow- 
ers with the pain of losing his 
city of Kabul. When a member 
of the audience asked what he 
discovered about Afghanistan 
that is never discussed in the 
U.S. news, Kenna said the land 
is truly beautiful. 

Kenna was especially drawn 
to the diverse Indian community. 
He found ancient and modern 








Afghan refugee girl, Peshawar, 
Pakistan. 


Vermont 


India, his contact was a friend 
from. Kenna entered into the 
country on an Indian holiday 
only to find everything closed 
and red, yellow and orange peo- 
ple filling the streets. People 
were covered in different col- 
ored powders to celebrate the 
holiday. 

Kenna describes India as 
one of the few places in the 
world where you can have “a 
Christian, a Hindu and a Muslim 
working side by side.” He also 
made note of an area in southern 
India where the culture is matri- 
lineal, meaning women pass 
their land down to their daugh- 
ters. 

Kenna’s last stop was 
Morocco. There he found a mix 
of Europe and Africa, Christian 
and Islam. During the slide 
show, Kenna recalled the sounds 
and smells of the country as he 
displayed a photo doused in 
blue. He explained that most of 
the buildings in these Moroccan 
towns were painted the same 
color. Although still primarily 
an Islamic country, Morocco 
was more liberal and relaxed 
without women wearing veils, 
Kenna said. 

His traveling advice to him- 
self, as well as to others, is to 
“show respect for the subjects.” 
He explained that learning just a 
few words in the native language 
of the country helps to achieve a 
level or respect. Kenna is plan- 
ning his next project in Africa. 

The Living and Learning 
Gallery’s hours are 12:30 to 8:30 
p.m. Monday through Friday, 
and Saturday from 12:30 to 6:30 
p.m. 
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One final goodbye? 


Time to prepare for life without the Expos 


On Saturday, Montreal’s 
Olympic Stadium, the home of 
Major League  Baseball’s 
Montreal Expos, will close its 
doors for the last time this sea- 
son. What’s unknown is whether 
it will be for the last time . 

Since a work stoppage can- 
celled the remaining two months 
of the 1994 baseball season, 
which ended with the Expos in 
first place, attendance has deteri- 
orated each year. 6,000 people 
attend home games in an eyesore 
of a stadium that seats up to 
57,000. Even though the newest 
labor agreement prohibited the 
contraction of teams until 2006, 
it is entirely possible that there 
will be no baseball in Montreal in 
2003. Each day there are more 
rumors of a defection to 
Washington, D.C. 

For a team with supposedly 
no history, the Expos had their 
fare share of All-Stars. Pete Rose 
got his 4,000th hit as an Expo. 
Pedro Martinez won the Cy 
Young Award in Montreal in 
1997. Vladimir Guerrero and 
Jose Vidro are two of the best 
players in the game today. Andre 
Dawson, Tim “Rock” Raines, 
and Gary Carter all wore the red, 
white, and blue of the Expos with 
pride. 

When a players strike ended 
the season on Aug. 12, 1994, the 


Thank you, Expos, for 
having the cheapest 
tickets in major league 
baseball. 


Expos had the best record in 
Major League Baseball. No one 
will ever know how the season 
would have ended. When base- 
ball went back to work in April 
1995, economics forced an 
Expos fire sale that rid them of 
their best players. 

Olympic Stadium is not 
Fenway Park or Yankee Stadium. 
It’s not even Doc Jacobs Field. It 
lacks history, tradition, real 
grass, and visual beauty. But it is 
cheap, and you'll never worry 
about sitting in a bad seat. 

So, just in case I never get 
the chance to say goodbye, this 
week's edition of The Low End 


Words to- 
live by 








“Happiness is 
available. Please 
help yourself.” 






- Thich Nhat Hanh, 
“Being Peace” 








the low end 
theory 


APE Wal rod ele (ole) 
Columns Editor 





Theory is dedicated to the 
Montreal Expos. If I never get 
the chance again, Expos, thank 
you. 

While the Expos will be for- 
ever linked with mediocrity, the 
team has had its share of bright 
spots. Since their inception in 
1969, the Expos have won as 
many world championships as 
the Boston Red Sox, San 
Francisco Giants, Chicago Cubs, 
Chicago White Sox, San Diego 
Padres and Milwaukee Brewers 
combined. 

Thank you, Expos, for only 
being an hour-and-a-half drive 
from St. Michael’s College. I 
have never had a bad time at an 
Expos game ever. 

Thank you, Olympic 
Stadium, for never being sold 
out. I knew every time I took that 
ride north I would never have to 
worry about getting tickets. Or 
even 40,000 tickets if I wanted 
them. 

During an Expos game in 
April 2001, I learned the Expos 
cheer. Rather than the usual 
clapping of the hands, Expos 
fans do it a little different. 
Cheering in Montreal consists of 
grabbing the empty seats next to 
you and loudly slamming them 
up and down. Those little things 
are what I'll miss most. 

Thank you, Expos, for hav- 
ing one of the coolest, most orig- 
inal logos in sports history. The 
letters E, L and B combining to 
form a massive letter M. Talk 
about staying power. That logo 


hasn’t changed since 1969. 
There’s a word for that. It’s 
“class.” 


I can still remember the first 
time I realized that there were 
indeed four letters in one. Truly a 
pivotal moment in my childhood. 

While most logos change 
more than The Big Dig in 
Boston, the uniform _ that 
Vladimir Guerrero wears to 
today is almost identical to the 
one Andrew Dawson wore 25 
years ago. Thank you, Canada, 
for having a legal drinking age of 
18. There's nothing I enjoy more 
in this world than legally drink- 
ing a beer at a professional base- 
ball game. And you, my sweet 
Expos, gave me that precious gift 
before anyone else. 

Watching baseball is a lot 
less stressful, or even no stress at 
all, when you don’t have to fig- 
ure out a way how to smuggle 
booze past security. 

Thank you, Expos, for hav- 
ing the cheapest ticket price in 
major league baseball. You can’t 
ask for much more than a major 
league baseball game for eight 
American dollars. And, with 
40,000 empty seats, you're 
always guaranteed the best seat 
in the house. Plus, all the money 
you ‘save on the cheap ticket.can 
be used to buy cheap Molsen. 

Thank you most of all for 
Pedro Martinez. Without you, the 
greatest pitcher of all time would 
not be wearing a Boston Red Sox 
uniform. 

I'd take a mulligan on Dan 
Duquette if I could, though. 

So, there it is. One final love 
letter to the Montreal Expos. If 
the Expos come back in April, so 
will I. But if not, all in all, it's 
been a good run. They were 
never the best, but most of the 
time; they weren’t the worst, 
either. And sometimes, that's all 
you can ask, 

If you can, make that one 
final pilgrimage to the mecca 
known as Olympic Stadium in 
Montreal this weekend. Soak it 
up one last time and enjoy. 
Smack your chairs up and down, 
grab a Molson, and toast one up 
for the last time to the ’ Spos. 

There’s a ticket waiting for 
you. 


Jay London, class of 2003, writes 
weekly column for The Defender, 
The Low End Theory. 


WWPV G6. 7 


The fidvice Guru 


Love problems? Car trouble? Have a question? Each week, the 
Defender's resident advice expert, The Advice Guru, answers any 


questions you need answered. 


Advice Guru, 


Ever since Patrick Ewing 
retired last week, I’ve been a 
mess. I don't know what to do 
with myself. My grades have 
started to slip, and I’m having 
trouble sleeping. I can’t eat a 
thing. I need some advice. 
Please help me, Advice Guru. 


- Trembling in the 200s 
Trembling, 


Don't panic, friend. 
Everything will be all right. I 
went through the same thing 
in 1992 when Larry Bird 
retired. Maybe you should 
treat yourself to a night on the 
town. I also find that a nice 
bubble bath does the trick 
every time. 


Advice Guru, 


I'm a first-year student and 
I'm getting really tied down by 
all my work. I don’t know 
whether to stay in on the 
weekends and study or go out 
with my friends and fall 
behind in school. I feel like if 
I choose either one, I'm mak- 
ing the wrong choice. What 
should I do? 


- Really Tired in Ryan 


Tired, 


You have to remember that 
college is a four-year process 
and not everything is going to 
come overnight. You should 
definitely go out and have fun 
on the weekends. Everyone 
needs a release. Just take 
everything day by day, and 
deal with it from there. Make a 
schedule or even talk to your 
professors. There are plenty of 
people here to help, like your 
RA and the people in Student 
Life. 

The first semester of college is 
always the toughest. The 
longer you’re here, the more 
comfortable you'll be. 


Advice Guru, 

My email has been down 
almost all year. Can you help 
me get it up and running? 

- Server down in the 300s 


Server, 


Advice Guru, 


I was scanning the intramural 
softball rosters this year and I 
noticed that the team Georgeff 
Lives wasn't playing this season. 
The team and their bright yellow 
jerseys were a staple of the soft- 
ball league for years. What hap- 
pened? Is something wrong? Will 
they be back? And how’s 
Georgeff? 


- Curious in the 300s 
Curious, 


Unfortunately, Georgeff Lives 
missed the sign up deadline this 
year. The whole team was very 
disappointed. Team Co-Captain 
Louis Mancinelli has assured the 
Advice Guru that the Georgeff 
Lives squad will be back in the 
spring, stronger than ever. As for 
Georgeff, he’s living in Germany 
now, but still roots on the team 
every chance he gets. 


Advice Guru, 


My life seems to be stuck in 
monotony. Each day, I wake up, 
go to class, do homework, go to 
the gym, and then hang out with 
the guys until it is time for 
homework and/or bed. Finally, 
the weekend will come and I will 
inevitably go out somewhere and 
do the usual college thing and 
waste my weekend. I am not 
saying that I am unhappy. My 
friends are great people, I have a 
great time here at St. Mike’s, but 
I would like to break the cycle 
that I am in. What do you think I 
should do? 


- Respectfully from Ryan Hall 
Respectfully, 


Anyone who is complaining 
about there being nothing to do 
in college really isn't looking 
hard enough. If anything, some- 
times it seems like there’s too 
much to do. You really could just 
go down the list. You could join 
the Wilderness Program, and see 
something different every week- 
end. You could play some intra- 
murals and get some of that neg- 
ative energy out. Maybe even go 
on LEAP. Check out what's 
going on in the MOVE office, 
and you’ll help other people as 
much as you’re helping yourself. 
No one should ever complain 


Can Aviss show of the week 


Name: Young, Fresh and Green 
Time: Wednesday nights, 8-10 
DJ: Luke Stafford, 03 


about being bored in college. 
That’s what the rest of your life 


Beery» mat, Even te ee is for. Just kidding. 


can’t work miracles. Talk to 
IT. 


Genre: All Hip Hop, All The Time 
Featured Artists: A Tribe Called Quest, Jurassic 5, The Roots, 
De La Soul, The Fugees and more 
Why You Should Listen: “We're just playing good music and hay- 
ing a good time. You should listen.” 


To write to the Advice Guru, send your questions to 
defender@smcvt.edu or drop him a line at Box 275. The Advice Guru 
tries his best to answer all questions. 
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Tips of the trade An Iraq attack parable 


Some advice for first-year students 





By Luke Hudak 
Guest Columnist 


So, you’ve arrived at col- 
lege, a whole new place with 
new people, a new room with a 
new roommate, and most 
notably, new food. You may ask 
yourself, “How do I adjust? 
Where do I go from here? Who 
will show me the ropes?” To help 
you in your academic pursuits, 
here are 25 important things to 
know about St. Michael's 
College. 

25. Light beer will not pre- 
vent the “Freshman 15.” 
Especially if you make three trips 
to the soft-serve machine each 
week. 

24. The custodial staff is not 
responsible for cleaning up your 


23. For those of you in a 
long-distance relationship, it will 
not last past January. Trust me on 
this one. 

22. Thursdays are no thirsti- 
er than any other day of the 
week. 

21. Alliot Hall does not put 
laxatives in the soda. It's in the 
food. 

20. An ice luge will put the 
300s “back on the map.” 

19. No one is going to tell 
you what LEAP is all about, so 
stop asking. 

18. Befriend your RA. 

17. Befriend security. 

16. Befriend your toilet. You 
may end up hugging it more than 
your RA or security. 

15. Campus stop signs with 


white borders are optional, espe- 
cially to seniors driving blue 
Mercury Tracers. 

14. Ross and Tarrant were 
actually the illegitimate con- 
joined twins of two Saint 
Michael’s professors. 

13. No matter what the peo- 
ple who live there may tell you, 
Ryan Hall is actually not the 
ghetto. 

12. No matter where you are 
from, winters are colder in 
Vermont. 

11. President vanderHeyden 
does not appreciate commentary 
on his pierced nipples. 


7. Montreal will 
always be just an 
hour and a half away, 
but the Expos won't. 


10. The Defender is actually 
a money-laundering front for a 
Slovakian crime syndicate. 

9. There is nothing more 
coveted at this school than an 
Intramural Champions T-shirt. 

8. That rash won’t “just go 
away.” 

7. Montreal will always be 
just an hour and a half away, but 
the Expos won’t. 

6. Tuition will go up every 
year. 

5. In retrospect, peeing on 
your RA’s door is pretty funny. 

4. On St. Patrick’s Day, 
everyone is Irish. 

3. That Friday morning den- 
tist appointment isn’t fooling 
anyone, even your professors. 

2. The adage, “Why try, 
Poli-Sci,” should make a lot of 
sense to all of you exploratory 
majors out there. 

1. The Saturday morning 
walk from Lyons to Joyce is 
much less humiliating than the 
one from Joyce to Lyons. 


Photo editor Luke Hudak, 
class of 2003, can be seen driv- 
ing around campus in a blue 
Mercury Tracer. 


that ‘NSYNC lead singer Justin Timberlake and St. 
Michael's Senior Rob Margolin are the same person, or at 


the very least separated at birth. Between those pearly 
oe ee it's hard to figure out who's 
wae, X00 be the yueee 





- life. 





By Professor Benjamin R. 
Clarke 
Guest Faculty Columnist 


Once upon a time there was 
a man named Mr. B. Mr. B’s 
ancestors had developed a very 
special weapon. Mr. B’s family 
had once used the very special 
weapon to kill some Japanese 
neighbors they were feuding 
with. 

Since that time many fami- 
lies had figured out the secret of 
the very special weapon. The 
French family down the street 
had it, and so did the Chinese and 
Russian families. The Israeli 
family and the Indian family also 
had it. 

There was a rumor in the vil- 
lage that Mr. S of the Iraqi fami- 
ly was working on developing 
the very special weapon. Mr. B 
and his family had feuded with 
the Iraqi family before, and Mr. 
B was afraid that Mr. S would 
use the.very special weapon on 
his family. 

That night Mr. B and some 
of his family threw Molotov 


‘cocktails into the home of the 


Iraqi family. A sleeping mother 
and her baby burned to death and 
a toddler boy was disfigured for 
Mr. S., asleep in the base- 
ment, was unharmed. 

Would Mr. B and his friends 
be guilty of a crime in an 
American court of law? 

We must consider the possi- 
ble defenses that Mr. B could 
offer. He could plead self- 
defense. However, this defense 
has historically been acceptable 
only when a person is actually 
under attack, not when he sus- 
pects that he might one day be 
under attack. To attack the fami- 
ly members of a person you think 
might attack you is even more 
indefensible. 

An American jury would 
reject the plea of self-defense and 
find Mr. B guilty of pre-meditat- 
ed, first-degree murder. His only 
hope would be a last-minute plea 
of complete insanity. 

This parable leads us to 
reconsider the now common 
question, “Should we attack 
Iraq?” Take a minute to question 
the question itself before answer- 
ing. 

Look at the “should.” It's an 
unconditional “should.” We don't 
know what the condition is that 
relates to the question. The ques- 
tion could be, “Should we attack 
Iraq if we want to win better con- 
tracts for American-based oil. 
companies?” 

Let’s assume that the condi- 
tion that is assumed is “if we 
want to live more safely.” Then 
the question becomes “Should 


we attack Iraq, if we want to live 
more safely?” We could also ask 
“Should we attack Iraq if we 
want to respect our own legal 
principles?” 

The answer to the first ques- 
tion, “Should we attack Iraq if we 
want to live more safely?” is 
debatable, but I suspect that 
dropping explosives into the 
homes of Iraqis will only cause 
many other people, in and out of 
Iraq, to hate Americans. 
Seething hatred often leads to 
violence. Attacking Iraq will not 
make life safer for Americans. 

The answer to the second 
question, “Should we attack Iraq, 
if we want to respect our own 
legal principles?” is very clear. 
Under American law, it is a crime 
to kill a person who is not actual- 
ly attacking us with deadly 
intent. 

Also, if we accept the princi- 
ple that it is justifiable to attack 
those we suspect might one day 
attack us, then we open up an 
ugly can of worms. Terrorist 
organizations could justify 
actions like the bombing of the 
World Trade Center using this 
same logic. They could say that 
they were afraid the U.S. was 
developing or had already devel- 
oped weapons of mass destruc- 
tion that would be used against 
the people of the Middle East. 
They could argue that a heinous 
bombing of this sort was an act of 
self-defense. 

Now look at the “we” in the 
question, “Should we attack 
Iraq?” Who is this “we?” Is it 
the American people? Is it our 
almost-elected president and the 
U.S. armed forces? Is it the cor- 
porations that will profit from 
more exclusive access to Iraqi 
oil? 

If the “we” is the American 
people, then I can see no benefit 
in attacking the people of Iraq. 
They haven't attacked us. They 
haven’t bombed us as our pilots 
did to them so recently. They 
haven’t used their power to cut 
off vital medical supplies and 
food that we need, as our govern- 
ment has done to them over the 
past few years. 

However, if the “we” is our 
almost-elected president and the 
U.S. armed forces, then there are 
benefits to attacking the Iraqi 
people. The president earns the 
approval of the large corpora- 
tions that benefit from military 
contracts. He gets the support of 
U.S.-based oil companies who 
want increased access to Iraqi oil. 
The officers in the military get 
more money to spend and more 
power and prestige. All these 
officials gain power because they 
now have an excuse to take even 
more of our money and more of 
our freedoms. 

If the “we” is the corpora- 
tions that will profit from 
increased access to Iraqi oil, then 
the answer is clear. 

Corporations, being faceless 
imaginary people, have no hearts 
to feel the pain of suffering peo- 
ple and no eyes to see the scars of 
burning bodies. Their thoughts 
consist of the pages of account- 


ing books that speak the simple 
language of profit and loss. 
Having exclusive rights to cheap 
Iraqi oil means more profit. The 
oil corporations are for a war on 
the Iraqi people. 

The final element of the 
question, “Should we attack 
Iraq?” is the concept of “Iraq.” 
What does it mean to attack 
“Traq?” The image of a map of 
Iraq with some explosion icons 
on it comes to mind. Babies 
whose skin has been burned and 
torn or a mother who is watching 
her children die for a lack of 
drinkable water aren't on the 
map. 

Bombing “Iraq” sounds 
pretty clean and easy to stomach. 
That’s because “Iraq” is just a 
name that points to a place, and 
names don't feel pain. On the 
other hand, human bodies do feel 
pain, and it is humans who will 


Using this logic, 
an attack on the 
French or Chinese is 
justified, too. 


cringe as the bombs explode in 
their neighborhoods. It is the 
mothers, fathers and children 
who will wash the blood off their 
dead relatives, and try to comfort 
those whose lives have been 
destroyed. 

If the question is, “Will we, 
the people of America, benefit 
from an attack on the people of 
Iraq?” I think the answer is clear- 
ly “No.” A government that 
claims to represent us has no 
business attacking Iraq. 

Those who support an attack 
on the people of Iraq claim that 
having or developing weapons of 
mass destruction is a valid reason 
for being attacked by the U.S. 
military. By the same logic, an 
attack on the French or the 
Chinese is justified. No one 
knows what those countries will 
do in the future, either. 

All the talk about national 
self-defense is really just a 
smoke screen to disguise the real 
agenda of our political and cor- 
porate leadership. This agenda is 
similar to that of the ancient 
Viking raiders: pillage and burn. 
Although a better slogan would 
be: “burn enough to make pillage 
possible.” These people should 
at least be honest about what they 
are doing. 

If the interests of the U.S. 
are really the interests of a few 
corporate shareholders and their 
political servants, then I suggest 
we change the U.S. flag to reflect 
this reality. How about having 
the pirate skull and crossbones in 
the place of the little white stars? 
Then we could continue on our 
current course of planetary pira- 
cy (globalization) with the com- 
forting knowledge that at least 
we are being honest with our- 
selves. 


Professor Clarke works in the 
School of International Studies. 
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WEDNESDAY 
September 25 


Music 
The Beatnuts: Doors open at 8 


p.m. at Higher Ground. Tickets 
are $18. 654-8888. 


Theater 

Off the Wall: The Life and 
Works of Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman. Actress Ann Timmons 
will perform her one-act show 
representing Gilman’s struggle 
for women’s rights. 8 p.m. in 
McCarthy Arts Center. Free. 


THURSDAY 
September 26 


Lecture 

Michael Kimmel, author of 
“Manhood in America: A 
Cultural History,” will discuss 
the topic of the problem of men 
on college campuses. 7 p.m. in 
McCarthy Arts Center. 

Music 

Robert Randolph and The 
Family Band: Doors open at 8 
p.m. at Higher Ground. Tickets 
are $15. 654-8888. 

The Robert Hull Fleming 
Museum presents ‘‘Soon 
Come: The Art Of 
Contemporary Jamaica:” 
This event runs from Sept. 26 to 
Dec. 15, bringing together works 
from 20 artists. Camomilla, a 
Vermont resident, will perform 
Caribbean music with Brazilian 
singer Angela Patua. 6:30 p.m. 
at the Fleming Museum. The 
event is free to St. Michael’s 
students. 656-0750. 


FRIDAY 
September 27 


Lecture 

Joan Chittister, a Benedictine 
sister, will be speaking on the 
topic of Spirituality and Culture 
at 3 p.m. in McCarthy Arts 
Center. 

Music 

Belizbeha performs for the first 
time in more than two years 
with Bob “Doppler” Dunham. 
Doors open at 8 p.m. at Higher 
Ground Tickets are $8. 654- 
8888. 

Red Priest Baroque Ensemble 
opens up the 2002-2003 Lane 
Series season with a perform- 
ance at the University of 
Vermont recital hall. Tickets are 
$25. 656-5806. 


SATURDAY 
September 28 


Lecture 

A Conference on Spirituality 
and the Environment: Joan 
Chittister, John Elder and 
Edward Holland will give indi- 
vidual talks on the relationship 
between spirituality and the 
environment. 9 a.m. in 
McCarthy Arts Center. 


Music 

Dr. John performs his New 
Orleans blues and funk music. 
8 p.m. at the Flynn Theater in 
Burlington. Tickets are $23. 
863-5966. 


SUNDAY 
September 29 


Music 

The Dismemberment Plan, a 
punk band. Doors open at 8 p.m. 
at Higher Ground. Tickets are 
$10 in advance and $12 the day 
of the show. 654-8888. 
Consort Courante, an ensem- 
ble of string and harpsichord 
players. 3 p.m. in McCarthy 
Arts Center. Free. 


MONDAY 
September 30 


Lecture 

Loung Ung, St. Michael’s 
alumna and author of “First 
They Killed My Father: A 
Daughter of Cambodia 
Remembers,” talks about her 
experiences. 7 p.m. in the 
McCarthy Arts Center. 
Music 

Consort Courante performs 
for a second day. 7:30 p.m. in 
the St. Michael’s chapel. 


WEDNESDAY 
October 2 


Music 

Selma High School 
Philharmonic Chorale will 
perform at 8 p.m. in the St. 
Michael’s chapel. 

Beenie Man brings his reggae 
act to Vermont. Doors open at 8 
p.m. at Higher Ground. Tickets 
are $20 in advance and $22 the 
day of the show. 654-8888. 


To have your item printed in the weekly 
calendar, send it to: 
The Defender 


SMC BOX 275 or defender@smcvt.edu 











Calendar 


Film Review 


Williams finds another role 
of creepiness and obsession 


‘One Hour Photo’ continues actor’s trend for this year 


By Alex Abrami 
Calendar Editor 


In his third dark movie of the 
year, Robin Williams gives his 
best performance in “One Hour 


Photo,” after appearing in 
“Insomnia” and “Death to 
Smoochy.” 

Williams’ character, Sy 


Parrish, is an unmarried loner, 
working as a photo technician at 
Say-Mart. Sy becomes attached 
to one of his long-time cus- 
tomers, the Yorkin family. 

Nina (Connie Nielsen) and 
Will (Michael Vartan) have been 
bringing in pictures of them- 
selves with their young son, Jake 
(Dylan Smith), since he was 2. 
Sy makes extra copies of their 
photos to keep for himself, only 
to look at them and post them on 


the wall in his apartment. From 
the photos, Sy pictures the 
Yorkins as the perfect family of 
which he wishes he was a mem- 
ber. In several dream sequences, 
Sy thinks of himself as “Uncle 
Sy.” However, Sy finds out some 
disturbing news about the Yorkin 
family on the day that he is fired 
from his job for unaccounted 
photos. 

At this point Sy’s small 
obsession turns violent, leaving 
the audience to wonder how far 
he will go. 

Williams’ character is hard 
to understand. The friendliness 
Williams presents in Sy at the 
beginning of the film looks eerie. 
The audience wonders just how 
creepy Sy really is. Yet, Sy is 
also portrayed as a hard-working 
employee, dedicated to his photo 


finishing. 

In one scene, Williams 
demonstrates how photos are 
processed and how it can be an 
art, which no person can master 
in a weekend workshop. 
Throughout the film and espe- 
cially at the end, there is a feeling 
of sadness for Sy as he explains 
his actions. 

Writer and director Mark 
Romanek adds to Williams’ bril- 
liant displays of creepiness with 
great camera work and visual 
effects. Romanek deliberately 
uses camera angles that reveal 
Sy’s perspective. This is Sy’s 
world, and Romanek welcomes 
the audience in for a peek. I sug- 
gest taking a peek at this movie. 
It could make you think twice 
about your photo guy. 


STUDENT SALE 


5 MONTHS = $179 


ADD TANNING = $279 
(8 Mo Fitness=$269 w/tanning=$399) 
(3 Mo Fitness=$119 w/tanning=$199) 


Or-yr round fitness @$25 a month eft 


Limited Offer $35 reg fee req’d—18 to 22 
Bring F/T Schedule at Registration 











BEST EQUIPMENT IN THE STATE BY ATLANTIS . 
| ATMOSPHERE . A/C . PRO-DOUND . 
: e ALL NEW STATE-OF-THE-ART CARDIO . 
e QUINTON TREADMILLS . STAIRMASTERS . ELLIPTICALS . 
e SPINNING . KICKBOX . BOOTCAMP . CORE TRAINING . PI-YO. 
e YOGA. ULTIMATE ABS . SUPPLEMENTS . MASSAGE . SPORTS AND 





THAI MASSAGE . PERSONAL TRAINING . 
e AND FULL WOLFF TANNING SALON! 


62 Peari Street 


East on Rt. 15, On Rt. next to Radio Shack! 
Minutes from ST. MIKES 


288 . 9612 
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Athlete of the Week: 
Drew Best 


- . Junior 
2s Major: Biology 
_ Cross Country 


_ Home: 

_ Manchester, Conn. 

_ High school: Manchester 
_ High School 

_ Started running: [ start- 
ed running around fourth- 


ayorite cross country 


cross country conference 
st my senior year. 
Thy SMC: | love 
_ Vermont and I wanted a 
_ Team strength: Depth. 
_ We have five guys with 
_ the potential to break 30 
minutes for the 8K races. 








Making a lot of racquet 


Best SMC memory: 
Being a delinquent with 
fellow runners Dave, Tim 
and Jeff. 

In your free time: Play 
guitar, go to concerts and 
absorb the profound truth 
of nature. I love the 
American West. 


Plans for after _ 
graduation: Graduate 
school for either second- 
ary education or exercise 
science. Focus on 5K 
races. 
Hopes for this season: 
Run an 8 km race in the 


_low 26-minute range and 


qualify for nationals by 
running the 10K race in the 
low 32-minute range at the 
NCAA regional meet in 
November. 

Favorite bands: Phish 
and Strangefolk. 

Favorite movie: “The 
Boondock Saints.” 
Favorite TV show: 
“Family Guy” and 

“South Park.” 

Favorite food: Pizza. 





Women’s tennis ‘rebuilds’ after a perfect season 


By Mike Sipala 
Staff Writer 

For a team coming off an 
undefeated 13-0 regular season 
for the second time in school his- 
tory, many would have expecta- 
tions for another outstanding 
year. However, with only two 
returning players from last year’s 
women’s tennis team, fans 
believed this season would be 
different. 

The loss of five graduated 
seniors and the addition of six 
new players may not have 
brought such high expectations 
for the team. Many would call 
this time period a “rebuilding 
year.” 

“With only two players 
returning we hope people see us 
as ‘rebuilding,’” coach Steve 
LaTulippe said. “I think we will 
be able to compete right away 
_ and surprise many of our oppo- 
nents.” 

Don’t tell that 
women’s tennis team. 

When asked her expecta- 
tions for the team, junior co-cap- 
tain Courtney Murphy held little 
back. “We want to work really 


to the 


hard to stay undefeated,” 
Murphy said. 
Although she and fellow co- 


captain sophomore Shannon 
Bergin agreed that this was a 
rebuilding year, they both felt 
that the team was good enough to 
accomplish such a feat. 

“This is a really strong team, 
possibly stronger than last 
year’s,” Bergin said. “This can 
be attributed to good recruiting 
and hard work,” she said. The 
captains say there are a few 
freshmen will play pivotal roles 


on the team. 

Freshman Elizabeth Madlem 
has come to St. Michael’s all the 
way from Ventura, Calif. There 
she was the 70" ranked player in 
the state during high school and 
has been a welcomed addition to 
the team. She has compiled a 3- 
1 record playing out of the No. 2 
position. 

Freshman Ashley Jordan has 
a 2-3 record playing out of the 
extremely difficult No. 3 posi- 
tion, and MHeidi Murphy, 
Courtney’s sister, has a 4-0 


record out of the fifth spot. 
Sophomore newcomer 


Janine Flahive has been a sur- 
prise at 3-1 out of the No. 6 spot. 
The two veterans, Murphy and 
Bergin, have records of 3-2 and 
3-1 respectively. 

The doubles teams have 
played very well. Bergin and 
Madlem are 4-0, the Murphys are 
3-2, and the combo of Flahive 
and Jordan are 3-1. The 
women’s dream of remaining 
undefeated for the season ended 
Sept. 14, when they lost to 
Northeast-10 rival Stonehill. 
Although they were upset about 





Photo by Luke Hudak 
Senior Courtney Murphy comes to the net against Johnson State at a 
home meet Sept. 17. The women won 9-0. 


the loss, the team remains 
upbeat. 

“Tt is a matter of gaining 
experience, working together 
with freshmen, thinking compet- 
itively and performing under 
pressure,” Murphy said. 

What began as a rebuilding 
year may turn out to surprise 
many people. 

“Tt was sort of hard to start 
new again with five freshman. It 
was a little rocky at first,” Bergin 
said. “It all came together 
though.” 

It is early in the season and 
things are starting to fall into 
place for this squad. “The team 
has depth this year and it will 
help in the long run,” Murphy 
said. 

The Lady Knights will need 
a complete team effort for some 
upcoming matches. Pace, St. 
Anselm and Bryant are all NE-10 
opponents looking to gain 
respect in the conference. If the 
women continue to win, they will 
secure themselves a spot in the 
tournament and dismiss all con- 
versations about a “rebuilding” 
year. 


The greatest 


Field hockey battle is the best around 


Yankees-Red Sox. 
greatest rivalry in sports you say. 
I would have to disagree. I know 


The 


a rivalry that is far more 
competitive and offers much 
more action. The two-team 
battle I am thinking of involves 
sticks, balls and skirts. 

That’s right. The match-up 
between St. Michael's and 
Bentley College for field hockey 
supremacy is the greatest around. 
Take your Boston-New York, 
Giants-Dodgers and Duke-North 
Carolina Le aS 
rivalries and 





put them to 
bed. 
Don’t 

think Im 
serious? Gera: 
Let’s check SMITH, 
the history. 

Sports 
The two 

EDITOR 
teams have 


combined for 178 wins since the 
start of the 1996-97 season. In 
the past two seasons the rivalry 
has exploded. In 2000, St. 
Michael’s snapped Bentley’s 28- 
game regular season win streak 
and ended the Falcons’ four-year 
reign as Northeast-10 Regular 
Season Champions. 

Later that season the two 
teams squared off again in the 
NCAA Semifinals. Bentley won 
1-0 and not only advanced to the 
Finals, but they also won the NE- 
10 Tournament. 

Bentley dominated everyone 
last year. They beat St. Michael's 
three times, including in the NE- 
10 Championship and NCAA 
Semifinal. The Falcons culmi- 
nated their tremendous year with 
a National Championship. 

Already this season, the 
rivalry has been intensified. St. 
Michael’s edged the Falcons 1-0, 
in a thrilling game on Sept. 14. 
The defense stood strong after 
senior Katie MacElroy tallied the 
only score early in the game. 

Do you still need more rea- 
sons for why this is the greatest 
match-up in sports? 

St. Michael’s vs. Bentley is 
better competition than Sox- 
Yankees. The field hockey sea- 
son often comes down to the 
final game on the schedule, 
while the AL East victor is usu- 
ally decided by Labor Day 
(sorry, Boston). 


Sign of the Week 


New York fans displayed signs reading “Major League 
Bongball” and “At least they’re hitting something,” after 
Newsday reported that a number of Mets have used marijuana 


this season. 


Stat of the Week 





While you don your 
pinstripes and Pedro 
shirts, I'll be lost in 
the mass of purple 
and gold, as it roars 
against the Bentley 
blue. 


You can second-guess the 
managing strategies of Joe Torre 
and Grady Little. Id rather 
watch St. Michael’s coach Carla 
Hesler attempt to outdo her 
counterpart, coach Kelly 
McGowan. 

While you don your pin- 
stripes and Pedro shirts, Pll be 
lost in the mass of purple and 
gold, as it roars against the 
Bentley blue. 

Want power hitters? Sure, 
Manny Ramirez and Jason 
Giambi routinely launch 
baseballs into orbit, but 
midfielders Jenn Gray (St. 
Michael’s) and Lauren Galenski 
(Bentley) are just as lethal. 

A good rivalry has got to 
have defense. Take a seat Nomar 
and Jeter. These two teams are 
not afraid to play physical. They 
battle and bruise one another for 
the entire 70 minutes. 

A hometown crowd and a 
historic venue help make the 
competition more intriguing. I'll 
admit that Yankee Stadium and 
Fenway Park are magnificent 
parks, but Doc Jacobs Field is 
the envy of groundskeepers 
throughout the NE-10. Bentley’s 
home is no dump itself. 

Now, like all great rivalries, 
everyone chooses a side. It is 
against the rules to cheer for both 
teams. So, while Boston falls off 
the postseason radar and the 
Yankees buy another pennant, 
don't be afraid to watch some 
incredible games on your own 
campus. 

Quiet your “Yankees suck” 
cheers and put away your Roger 
Clemens bobble-head doll. Grab 
a cowbell and head to the 
sidelines. Whether you are loyal 
to this college or Bentley, get out 
there and show your support for 
the greatest rivalry in sports. 


Tiger Woods went 51 consecutive holes without a bogey on 
his way to winning the American Express Championship. 
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Scoreboard 


MEN’S SOCCER 
(1-2-3 overall, 0-2-2 NE-10) 
9/21 SMC 0 

Bryant 5 


9/25 Merrimack at 4 p.m. 


WOMEN’S SOCCER 
(3-3-0 overall, 1-3 NE-10) 
9/21 SMC 0 

Le Moyne 3 


9/25 at Green Mountain 


4 p.m. 


FIELD HOCKEY 
(6-2 overall, 3-0 NE-10) 
9/22 SMC 2 

C.W. Post 1 


9/28 Assumption at 2 p.m. 


WOMEN’S TENNIS 
(5-2 overall, 4-2 NE-10) 
9/22 SMC 9 

So. N.H.U. 0 


9/27 American 
International at 3:30 p.m. 


CROSS COUNTRY 
9/21 at Lyndon State 
w/Norwich 

Men: 2nd/3 teams 
Women: 2nd/3 teams 


9/28 at St. Lawrence 
Men: 11 a.m. 
Women: noon 


GOLF 

9/21-9/22 NE-10 
Championships at Le 
Moyne 


VOLLEYBALL 
(5-5 overall, 0-2 NE-10 ) 
9/21 SMC 1 

Franklin Pierce 3 


SMC 0 
UMass-Lowell 3 


For up-to-date scores, 
call the SMC sports 
hot line 


(802) 654-2SMC 


Men’s Soccer: Fit to be tied 


Three consecutive losses and costly injuries slow momentum 


By Greg Smith 
Sports Editor 


Despite starting the season 
with three consecutive ties and 
numerous injuries to it’s back- 
field, the men’s soccer team 
remains optimistic about this 
season. 

Led by Coach Tim Kaleita, 
now in his sixth year, the Knights 
look to raise their 7-11 record 
from a year ago. 

Preseason hopes have 
diminished slightly because of a 
number of injuries that have 
forced Kaleita to put inexperi- 
enced players onto the field. 

“Injuries have really hurt our 
defense, which was considered to 
be equal to the best in the presea- 
son,” Kaleita said. 

Senior captain Dustin Hess 
has been left to run the defense in 
front of junior goalkeeper 
Anthony Handy. Junior Jon 
Rozas and senior E.J. Darisse 
have been sidelined with injuries. 

“We have a pretty well-bal- 
anced team, but Dustin is special. 
He has brought much needed 
leadership to this team,” -Kaleita 
said. 

Hess says the team’s greatest 
strength is how the players have 
come together. ; 

“The team is more unified 
than ever before,’ Hess said. 
“This freshman class is extreme- 
ly strong and has really stepped it 
up.” 

However, early in the season 
the team was unable to step up its 
goal scoring, which has led to 
three ties. 

“We should be satisfied with 
these three results, because it is 
better than we did last year 
against those teams,” Hess said. 
“We probably expected to win 
against St. Rose and Castleton, 
but the result against Franklin 
Pierce was huge,” he said. 





Photo by Cate Westberg 


_ St. Michael’s players react to a 


goal against Johnson State on 
Sept. 19 on Doc Jacobs Field. 

Franklin Pierce is annually 
one of the top teams in the NE- 
10. 


Coming into its match-up 
with Johnson State on Sept. 19, 
the team was struggling to score. 

“The team’s greatest weak- 
ness has always been putting 
points on the board,” Rozas said. 

The team was able to find 
the back of the net often against 
Johnston State at Doc Jacobs 
Field. The offense came alive 
and tallied a 6-0 shutout against 
the Badgers for their first win of 
the season. Senior Mike Nicosia 
started the scoring and was fol- 
lowed by two goals apiece from 
junior Jeremy Mularski and 
sophomore Pablo Noguera. 

The players hope this game 
will jumpstart them to a postsea- 
son appearance. 

“The postseason.is still a 
possibility, however it will be 
even more difficult as a result of 





; ” Photo by Luke Hudak 
Junior goalkeeper Anthony Handy makes a diving save at a recent practice. Handy has been a key player for 
the Knights this season. 


our slow start,” Rozas said. ““We 
need to keep our heads and find 
some of the confidence we had in 


ourselves during the preseason.” 


Hess spoke of the impor- 
tance of the team’s next few 
games. - 

“The next six games will 
really decide our fate,” he said. 
“We play all the teams that we 
will be competing for spots in the 
playoffs with,” Hess said. 

Kaleita said believes that 
this year’s team is different and 
more capable of winning late into 
the fall. 

“There is certainly a differ- 
ence in this team’s abilities in 
comparison to the past,” Kaleita 
said. “We are technically, _ tac- 
tically and physically better. The 
2002 version of SMC soccer is 
better than ever before.” 


Women’s soccer ready to contend 


Coach Choquette and team look for third-straight winning season 


By Mike Kelley 
Staff Writer 


Sports teams generally have 
their shares of ups and downs, 
wins and losses. Here at St. 
Michael’s it is no different. The 
women’s soccer team, once 
bottom dwellers in the NE-10 
conference, have completed two 
straight winning seasons. This 
year’s team looks to continue the 
trend under the guidance of sen- 
ior captains Maureen Burgess 
and Amber McHugh. 

Last year the women 
finished with a record of 10-9 (6- 
8 in the Northeast-10), but the 
team has higher expectations for 
this year. 

“We definitely have a more 


“It is hard work, 
determination and 
fitness that will 
separate us from our 
competitors.” 


Marcel Choquette, 
women’s soccer coach 


athletic team this year,’ Burgess 
said. 

With a good core of returning 
players mixed with solid transfer 
students and freshmen, this 
year’s team is very balanced. 

There are many key contrib- 
utors this season. The captains 


and a few juniors, including 
goalie Abigail Lemanski and 
leading scorers Sara Pope and 
Niki Pelletier, will be asked to 
lead the team. 

Coach Marcel Choquette also 
expects more success this year. 

“We plan to exceed prior 
accomplishments,” he _ said. 
“which is always easier said than 
done.” 

Holding such high standards 
requires a lot of time and effort 
from the team. 

“By preparing, training and 
not losing perspective, success 
will be possible,” Choquette said. 
“It is hard work, determination 
and fitness that will separate us 
from our competitors,” he said. 
With several players hurt or 


recovering from injuries, the 
team has not given in. 

“Our goal is to host a home 
game for the first round of the 
playoffs and get to the ECAC’s,” 
Burgess said. 

Choquette agreed with his 
team leader. “We would like to 
finish in the top four in the ce 
ference,” he said. Then we will 
be able to solidify an NCAA or 
ECAC playoff berth.” — 

With more than half the sea- 
son still to play, this:team looks — 
prepared to make a postseason 
run and shows no signs of stop- 
ping there. 


